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to hold a council of war. The conclusion to which they arrived was, either that the house was deserted, or that it was to be vigorously defended. The first suggestion, the well known character of the occupant forbade them to indulge; and coming to the latter conclusion, they all knew the hazard of the encounter, and very prudently abandoned the enterprise.
The matter at this day may be treated with pleasantry, but it was a most solemn crisis, and pregnant with serious danger. Had the attempt been made, so ample were the means of defence, and so obstinate the courage of the defenders; that a fearful loss of life would have ensued. If ultimately successful, the invaders might have taken the females captive; but the dead bodies of the male defenders, alone would have signalized the triumph; while hecatombs of their own friends would have been sacrificed in the affray. The city would have been disgraced; and the sanguinary scenes afterwards enacted at Baltimore, would not have lacked a precedent. This was the only tumult which occurred on the final adoption of the Constitution, and the great and important change in the government of a nation, was quietly effected.
The complexion given to parties by the controversies in regard to the restoration of the tories, was for a while, merged in the disputes concerning the Constitution; whose friends had become intolerant after their success; and strenuous exertions were made to punish those who had opposed its adoption. The first session of the Congress after the election of President and Vice President, was held in New York; and great efforts were made to induce General Washington to overlook Lamb, (who held the office of Collector of the Customs under the government of New York,) in his nominations to the Senate. He had not solicited the nomination of the President; and a pretext was made, that he ought for that cause to be dropped; but the chief arguments used against him, were the active measures which he had